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THE PYRAMIDS. 


These three iumense heaps of stone are 
the most conspicuous in size and situation 
of all the pyramids of Egypt, as well as 
the inost cblebrated in the writings of au- 
thors, both ancient and modern, although 
there are hundreds of others along the banks 
of the Nile, of various forms and materials, 
and many of them doubtless of long anterior 
dates. Pyramids, or structures which have 
been so named, are found in some other 
parts of the world; and mounds, of various 
sizes, are very numerous, especially in 
North America: but these three well known 
piles, which first attract the traveller’s at- 
tention after entering the Nile, which many 
have and of 


contemplated with awe, 


whose founders and design such various 
conjectures have been formed, especially 
bear the name of “the Pyramids,” and are 
commonly inteuded, when that term is em- 
ployed. 

We have given several interesting pas- 
sages respecting these and other Egyptian 
antiquities, from different writers, in pre- 
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ceding numbers of this magazine, (see Vol. 
[, pages 65. 181, 117, 422, &c.) but the 
subject is of such peculiar interest, and 
abounds in such copious details, that we need 
not apologize fora frequent recurrence to it. 
The researches of a few past years have 
settled several important facts. The dates 
of these immense structures are agreed 
upon, the quarries have been discovered 
which the materials, and the 
nearly level routes by which the blocks 
were drawn. One of the numerous excava- 
tions made, by curivus investigators, has 
also brought to light portions of the beauti- 
ful white marble facing, which doubtless 
originally covered the entire exterior. This 
enables us in imagination to restore these 
stupendous edifices to their first appearance 
and dimensions. 

[It appears that the Turks deprived them 
of their rich casing, and thus somewhat re- 
duced their size on all sides, and still more 
the elegance and perfection of their appear- 
ance. 
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No recent discoveries have been made in 
the interior of these pyramids, It is to be 
presumed that the masses are solid through- 
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out, or that there are, al most, only a few 
small chambers or passages. No echo re- 
turns a sound indicative of a hollownezs  ¢ 
within; and every attempt made to pene-  ¢ 
trate them. discloses new blocks of stone, 
which present every discouragement to the 
workmen and their best tools. The only 
chambers known are those so often entered 
in the great pyramid, drawings of which 
are before us in Denon’s first volume; and 
these are so very small in comparison with 
the immense bulk above and around, that 
no man in his senses would attempt to hit | 
upon anything of the kind in either of the § 
others by hazard, 
We add here Denon’s animated account ¢ 
of his hasty visit to these pyramids, in ° 
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company with a party«f Bonaparte’s Off. 
cers, &c.. soon after the debarkation of 
the French arm in Egypt, in 1798. 


, Totti 


At more than ten leagues from Cairo we 
discovered the points of the pyramids pierc- 2 
ing the horizon ; soon afier we saw Mount- 
Katam, and opposite to it,the chain of hiils 
which separate Egypt from Lybia, and form — ‘ 
a barrier to the banksof the Nile against the — 2 
sands of the desert; but i this eternal con- 


flict between this destructive scourge and the — 2 
beneficent river, the inundetion of sand often  ¢ 
overwhelms the country, changes its fertility 
to barrenness, drives the laborer from his  § 
house, whose walls it coversup, and leaves 2 
no other mark of vegetable life than the tops — $ 
of a few palm-trees, which add still more to 

the dreary aspect of destruction. 


1 felt delighted in seeing these mountains,  ¢ 
and visiting monuments, of which both the 
date and object of construction are lest in 
the nightof past ages ; my mind was full of 
emotion on eontemplating these vast scenes, 
and I regretted the approach of the night, 
which spread a veil over so striking a pic- 
ture to the imagination, and concealed also 
the point of the Delta, where, wmon & other \ 
magnificent plans, it was propose dto build i 
new metropolis for Kgypt. At the first 


dawn of day I again saluted with my eyes? 
the pyramids, and took several views; and ¢ 
it was Interesting to see on the surface of the ¢ 
Nile, then at high flood, the different vil- 4 
lages glide before the eyes, backed by these 2 
monuments, which were destined to record 
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events that gave local interest to every ob- 
ject. 

I wished to be able to draw them with that 
fine transparent hue which they derive from 
the immense volume of air that surrounds 
them: this a peculiaritv belonging to these 
monuments, which they owe to their great 
elevation; for the vast distance at which 
they are distinguishable renders them al- 
most transparent and the blue tint of the 
sky causes their angles to appear sharp and 
well defined, though they have been round. 
ed by the decay of years. 

When Larrivedat head-quarters at Cairo, 
[Jearnt that the commander in chief was 
then setting out for the pyramids, accom: 
panied by two hundred men, who were to 
protect them in their researches. 

The officer who commanded the escort 
happened to be one of my friends ; he en- 
tered me in the list of those who were 
bound for the pyramids; we were about 
three hundred. The next morning, afier 
much waiting t collect the party, we sel 
oul, late, as genera!l!y happens where many 
are tobe put in motion. We sailed through 


the fields by ihe mundation trenches. and 


after tacking often through the cultivated 
country, we Janded about noon on the bor- 
ders of the desert, half a league from the 
pyramids. 1 took several views of them in 
different positions as we approached, 

As soon as we quitted our boats we found 
ourselves in the sands, and climbed the 
levelon which these monuments rest. In 
approaching these stupendous buildings, 
their sloping and angular forms disguise 
their real height, and lessen it to the eye; 
and besides, as every thing regular is only 
great or small by comparison, and as these 
masses of stone eclipse in magnitude every 
surrounding object. and yet are much in 
ferior to a mountain (the only thine with 
Which our imagination can compare them) 
one Is surprised to find the first impression 
given by viewing them at a distance, so 
much diminished on a néarer approach. 
However, on attempting to measure any 
of these gigantic works of art by some 
known scale, it resumes ifs immensity to 
the mind; for as I approached to thi open- 
ig, a hundred persons who were standing 
under it appeared so small, that L could 
hardly take them for men. 

But to return to the actual state of the 
pyramids; let us first ascend a small heap 
of sand and rubbish, which is perhaps the 
remains of the trench of the first of these 
edifices which present itself, and which now 
leads to the opening through which. it may 
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be reached. ‘This opening, which is nearly 
sixty feet from the base, is concealed by a 
general stone-facing, which forms the third 
or inner inclosure to the solitary entrench- 


ment around this great and wondertul 
monument. Here begins the first gal- 


lery ; its direction lies towards the centre 
and base of the edifice ; but the rubbish, 
which has been but ill cleaned out, or which 
owing to the natural slope, has fallen back 
into. the gallery, added to the sand daily 
driited in by the north wind, and which, is 
bli rcke “d uP 
the passage as to render it very Inconvent. 
ent to cross. 
granite are met with, which forma second 
partition to this mysterious passage. 

This obstacle appears te have perplexed 
all those who have undertaken the research, 
and has led to several random attempts to 
surmount it. Endeavors have been made 
by former visitors to cut a passage through 
the solid stone, but this proviny UNnSuCCeSs- 
ful, they have returned : some “have passed 
round two blocks of stone, climbed over 
them, and thus discovered a seeond gallery 
of so steep an ascent, that it has been neces- 
sary to hew steps in the ground in order to 
mountit. ‘his gallery leads to a 
landing-place, in which is a hole usually 
called “the well,’ which ts the opening to 
a horizontal gallery leading to a chamber 
known by the name of “the queen’s cham. 
ber,” without ornament, cornice, or any in- 
scription whatever. 


never forced out again, Lait so 


Returning to the landing-place, a perpen- 
dicular opening leads to the erand gallery, 
which terminates in a second landing: place, 
on which is the third and last partition, con- 
structed with much more art, and which 
gives a striking idea of the importance 
which the Mgyptians attached to the inviola- 
bility of their places of sepulture. 

Lastly comes the royal chamver, con- 
taining the sarcophagus, a narrow Sanctuary 
which is the sole end and object of an edifice 


so stupendous, so colossal, in comparison of 


all the other works of man. 

In reflecting on the object of the con- 
struction of the pyramids, the gigantic 
pride which gave them birth appears more 
enormous even than their actual dimensi- 
ous, and one hardly knows which is the 
most astonishing, the meaness of tyrannical 
oppression, which dared to order the under- 
taking, or ‘the stupid servility of obedience 
in the people who submitted to the labor, 
In short, the most favorable view, for the 
honor of human nature, in which these 
monuments can be considered is, that man 
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was thereby ambitious of rivaling nature in 
immensity and eternity, and not w rithout suc. 
cess, Since the mountains contiguous to these 
edifices are less high, and still less exempted 


from the ravages of time than the work of 
human hands. 


Ve had only two hours to devote to the 
pyramids, and | had employed an hour and 
a half in visiting the interior of the ouly one 
which was open: [ had stretched all my 
attention to retain what [ had seen; I had 
taken drawings and measurements as well 
as | was able with a single foot rule ; in 
short, L had filled my head, and I hoped to 


bring away many ‘dnervniens worthy of 
remark ; but on recalling them to memory 


the next morning, [- found [ had a volume 
of queries stillto make. I returned from 
my journey harassed and agitated, and 
found my curiosity more stimulated then Sa- 
ished by my visit to the pyramids. 
SCIENCE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
When they speak of the mountains, they 
distinguish them as primary and secondary 
—they re present ihem as being born 
make them rise ; 
wax; they 





they 
they make them melt like 
abase the valleys; in a word, 
they ‘speak as a geological poet of our day 
would do. “The mountains were lifted up, 
O Lord, and the valleys were abased in the 
place thou hadst assigned them!’ When 
they speak of the human race, of every 
tribe, color, and language, they give them 
the only and the same origin, although the 
philosophy of every age has so often re- 
volted against this truth, and while that of 
the moderns finds itself compelled to ac- 
knowledge it. When they speak of the 
interior s‘ate of our globe, the ‘y declare two 
great facts unkuowl a to the learned, but ren- 
dered incontestable by recent discoveries ; 
the one relating to the sulid crust, the other 
to the great waters which it covers. And 
when they speak of the waters that our globe 
contains, they refer to them as the only 
cause, atieast in this relation, of the 1m- 
mense inundations which have (according 
to the learned themselves) completely and 
for a long time submerzed it at different pe- 
riods; the learned at this day tell us of the 
shallowness of the seas, while they assure 
us that an elevation of the land, only 665 
feet, or less than twice the height of the 
tower of Strasburg, would suffice to cause 
the Baltic Sea, the North Sea, St. George’s 
Channel and the British Channel to disap- 
pear ; and that Mount Blanc, removed into 
the depth of the Pacific Ocean, would be 
sufficiently high to appear as an island.--Sel. 
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LITERARY PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 
THE HOUSES OF MILTON AND DRYDEN. 

I love, occasionally, to turn aside from the 
living, ever-moving stream of human life, 
which flows the streets of London, and to 
wander their way in old bye-places, and hall- 
forsaken localities, which are dear to the 
lovers of literature, because of their associ- 
ations with books and authors. And there are 
hundreds of such places sull existing in this 
metropolis, of which the multitude know no- 
thing—places where genius dwelt, and sirug- 
oled, and pined, and perished—perished so 
far as flesh and blood mortality is concerned, 
for the principle of genius itself is deathiess. 
Walk, reader, through the lengths and 
breadths of this overgrown place which we 
call London, with an intelligent old antiqua- 
rian, and you shall experience great delight 
in visiting localities sacred, in consequence of 
their former inhabitants. 

Goto Wesiminster, and to a place of it 
called Selty France, and there, at No. 19 
Duke street, is the identical house in which 
John Milton may be said to have passed 
eight years of the most eventual portion of his 
career—when he was surrounded by the in- 
tellect and moral worth of the tme, and 
visited by some of the worthiest in Europe. 
Here he lost his first wife, and afterwards 
Married a second, who died, however, within 
a vear afier their marriage, and in this house 
his eye-sight finally departed from him. ‘Thus 
highly trusted and much honored, though 
meanly rewarded, assailed withal by the bit- 
ter animosity of his political opponents, sul- 
fering bodily deprivation, aud undergoing do- 
mestic sorrows, Without leisure or relaxa- 
tion, it may well be said that in this house 
Milton died and sutfered. 


The house presents nothing remarkable, as 
regards the aspect from York street, which 
now represents the front, for the house may 
be said to have been turned round in the lat- 
ter times, and that which is now the back 
has formerly been the face of the building, 
looking into St. James’s Park. We enter 
by a narrow passage, separaung on the leit 
a shop where coals and potatoes are vended, 
and a back apartment, which may formerly 
have been the kitchen. On the first Hoorisa 
large panelled room, which even in present 
neglect and poveriy, has an Unquestionabie 
air of better times, being lofty and spacious, 
with cheertul aceess of fight, and a pleasant 
prospect, looking through the foliage, towards 
Whitehall. But the glory is gone trom that 
old room. Sit down, reader, in this’ rick- 
etty oid chair, and let us see i! we cannot, by 
an exercise of imagination, call back, in some 
faint measure, the ume when the biind old 
man of London trod these boards. Let us 
remove a few of the innovations, in the shape 
of bird-cages and trumpery pictures, and 
hang up here and there a bit of tapes:r, 
with afew portraits, including those of ile 
Lord Protector and of Milun, by his friend 
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Mr. Samuel Ccoper, which was bequeathed 
to Deborah Milton, who was her father’s 
amanuensis, aud afterwards came into pos- 
session of Sir Wiliam Davenant’s family, 
having been eagerly sought by Lord Dorset, 
John Somers, Ivsq., and Sir Robert Howard, 
Dryden, Aterbury, Dr. Aldrich, and Sir John 
Deaham. This portrait evidently belongs to 
the hoase, and might be ealled the White- 
hall Milton. The countenance is vare-worn, 
andsomewhat pinched. A drooping of the 
eyelids indicates the weakuess of over-strain.- 
ell Vision. Just before 


—-- _— — —— —_———--—- -_—-—-- 


* These eyes though ciear 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Berelt of light. their seeing have forgot, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear, 
Or sun or moon, or s’ar throughout the year, 


Or man or women.” 


The mouth, which in vouth was also of femi- 
nine beauty, has becume severe and drawn, 
as by the suppression of all lighter elements 
ol speech. 

But to complete our imatinary picture of 
Milton’s apartment, books, the Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew sources of his deep and varied 
knowledge must be at hand; the musical 
insiruments, upon whieh he is said to have 
excelled, are hung by, as things now but lit- 
tle resorted to, saving the majestic organ, 
whereby he attuned his numbers ; that is open, 
a thing of daily solace, and the accompani- 
ment of his morning aspirations to the Most 
High. Flowers, and such feminine indiea- 
lions as may suggest the neighborhood of the 
poet’s daughters; a table near the window 
Where he himself wrote: and the chamber, 
dim, and dingy, and battered, as it is, may 
not seem quite unworthy of its former occu- 
pant. 

In order to view what was formerly the 
front of the residence, we traverse the garden 
which belonged to Jeremy Bentham. 

The front appears to have undergone much 
alteration. The windows are comparatively 
modern, and two of them have been blocked 
up, In order to evade the duty on light. The 
former windows probably occupied the whole 
breadth, with sliding frames, or lattice divi- 
ded by panels. The lower part of the build- 
ing is now walled in so as to divide it from 
the garden, which tormerly belonged to it, 
and in the wall forming the opposite boun- 
cary are the marks of a door, now built up, 
by which a transit tothe park was obtained. 

Look up, and we shall perceive, rather 
high for those whose opties are none of the 
best. an inseription, placed there by the piety 
of Jeremy Bentham, to the following effeet: 

‘- Seered to Milton, 
Prince of Poets.” 

A tree, said to have been planted by the 
hands of Milton, still puts forth its green foli- 
age, and at intervals seatters al] its 
downy 


around 


blossoms. 


\ lt is cl the species com- 
monly called the weeping willow, and tt is 
not unlike some of the drooping elm trees 
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which [ have seen in America. Its curved 
trunk gives a grace to the plain and some- 
what dingy fabric which it overshadows.— 
Many other trees surround us where we 
stand; some young, aud as full of promise as 
trees in London can be, others declining into 
gnarled age, their trellised shadows falling 
in many pleasing and fantasucal interlacings 
upon the suany ground; and though we sook 
upon a fabrie which has never been more 
thana plain and humble dwelling in itself, 
the genius of the place impresses the mind 
with a sense of awe and solemn veneration, 
until we feel as though there were an angel 
in the house. Such an impression may have 
induced that gifted, but irregular and way- 
ward spirit, William Hazlitt, to ecloose this 
place for his residence. —Bosion Atlas. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


It is difficult to say what was the first col- 
lection of bouks inthe world. Ancient listo- 
rians relate that a king of Egypt, named 
Osymandrias, had in his palace at ‘Thebes a 
large library, over the door of which he 
placed this inscription: ‘ Cure for the mala- 
dies of the soul.” This was rather ostenta- 
tious, and not entirely untrue; the soul has 
many matadies which this king of Kgypt’s 
books could not cure; the only book to which 
this inseription can be applied, the Bible, was 
notin this ancient collection, and probably 





few souls have been healed by the writings of 


the priests of Thebes and Memphis. I would 
add, as a curious fact, that one of our modern 
learned men, Champollion, has lately dis- 
covered some traces ol this establishment, 
the founding of which he attributes to Raam- 
ses Sesosiris. 


Ancient Greece, divided into maby petty 
republics which lived tn constant wars, was 
long without libraries. The real librarians 
were then the rhapsodists, who went from 
place to place, repeating the poems of Ho- 
mer. ASto the Greek priests, it does not 
seem thatthey ever cultivated the sciences 
with the zeal of the Egyptian and Chaldean 
priests: as they had not so much authority in 
the state, they confined themselves more 
strictly to the practice of their ceremonies. 
Totbe philosophers of Greece, and especially 
to Aristotle, we Owe the earliest extensive 
collection of books. Aristotle was aided in 
his efforts by the king of Alexandria ; but the 
calamities which fell soon afier upon the 
city of Athens, prevented the attainment of 
Aristoue’s desigus, 


We must sull return to Egyptto finda 
creat and famous library ; thatot Alexandria, 
founded by the suecessors of Alexander. 
Some historians assert that it coutained 700,- 
O00 volumes. This number 1s probably 
much exaggerated, unless we give the name 
of volume to every fragment of papyrus or 
parchment coliected in the cabinets of the 
learned. But reducing the number ot 
volumes toa more reasonable estimate, it was 
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still the most magnificent collection of the 
ireasures of ancient science, and the loss of 
this library has left an irreparable void in the 
annals of the human mind. The common 
opinion is that it was burnt by a disciple of 
Mahomet, caliph Omar. Ido not dispute 
that thisOmar was capable of committing 
such an aet of Vandalism, and perhaps he 
destroyed the last remnants of this library ; 
but to be frank, it should be said that the 
greater part had been already burnt by igno- 
rant Christians, induced by some fanatical 
monks. Cuzque suum. 


The Romanus were more used to handle the 
laace and sword than books. For several 
ages they read nothing at all, and were satis- 
fied with conquering near and remote coun- 
tries. When they took Carthage which had 
a more cultivated literature than Rome, they 
burnt the books, except some treatises upon 
agriculture, which they translated into Latin. 
Not ull Cicero’s time were libraries of any 1m- 
portance formed. Lucullus had one out of os- 
tentation : he aspired to be the most opulent 
of the Romans, even in literary riches; and 
the philosopher Seneca derided some time 
afier those patricians who put thousands of 
boeks upon gilded tables, not to read them 
but to gratify their vanity. 


The Emperor Augustus opened in Rome 
two public libraries. ‘Then ‘Trajan and other 
princes inereased the number. There were 
reckoned in this capital twenty-eight large 
libraries in the third century. All were pil- 
laged and burnt hy the Barbarians. As they 
knew not how to read, they thought that 
books were the most useless of all supertiui- 
lies; and we must now pass over a space of 
several centuries, before finding any further 
traces of libraries. Charlemagne had col- 
lected some books, but all the high concep- 
tions of his genius were abandoved afier his 
death. ‘The popes were too ignoraut, too ab- 
sorbed in their mwtestine quarrels, and hence 
a host of excellent writings have been lost. 

At first, the monks cultivated the ground ; 
then, placing this toil in the hands of ser- 
vants, they set themselves to copy manu- 
Scripts, 

Unhappily, mostofthe monks were plung- 
ed in the grossest ignorance; they took the 
philosopher Aristotle for a Geacon of the pri- 
miuve church, and the poet Virgil for a sorce- 
rer, ‘Tiiey transeribed indifferently valuable 
or worthless writings ; and when parclment 
was lacking—which was often the case—they 
made use of old manuscripis to copy upon 
them the whimsies of some stupid doctors. 
In this way we have lost apparently the 
works of some eminent writers of Greece 
and Reme, aud learned men in our day are 
trying to decipher under the writings of the 
monks that of the anterior copyist. 

The schoolmen engaged in forming new 
libraries, bu: slowly. 

Recourse must be had to the Arabs of 
Spain to reeover ile most lilustrious Comppo- 
sitions of ancient piilosophers : these discli- 
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ples of Mabomet were then more enlightened, 
more advanced in civilization than the Chris- 


tians! But soon after, a new scientific and 
literary lite was imparted to a part of Ku- 
rope. Learned men, 
nople by the Turks, came into ltaly to awa- 
kena taste for siudy. The art of printing 
was invented. ‘The Reformation of the six- 
teenth century gave a powerful impulse to 
all mental researches. Every prince, every 

people made it a duty and a clory io gather 
large collections of manuscripts and books.— 
There were public libraries everywhere. One 
of the most renowned is that of the Vatican. 

There are in the library of the Vatican, copies 

of the Bible which date back to the sixth 
century of the Christian era, and many print- 
ed or manuscript works which are found no- 
where else. But even here the Romish 
spirit shows itself. The most interesting 
documents are not accessible to the publie ; 
they are locked ae ina very distinct apart- 
ment, called the Secrect Archives, where 
only the trusty friends of the holy see can 
enter. 

Germany possesses many public libraries, 
and is perhaps the country in Europe where 
are the most books, compared with the popu- 
lation. The learned Germans are noted for 
their book-mania. 

Goettingen, Jena, Berlin, Halle, Heidelberg, 
all the universities have, each, a public li- 
brary and aim to surpass ihe others in the 
numbers of volumes. 

In Spain are rare and precious books. ‘The 
library of the Escurzal contains numerous 
manuscripts from the pens of Arabs. But these 
treasures lie buried under the dust of ages. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford, is one of 
the most complete which exist; it is especi- 
ally rich in works of theology, and possesses 
some manuscripts which have served to re- 
vise the text of the New Testament. 

France was tardy in forming public deposi- 
tories for books. She was half-barbarous when 
Italy and Spain possessed a flourishing civili- 
zation. The struggles of the feudal lords, 
then the atrocious persecutions against the 
Allbigenses, had checked the progress of sci- 
enceand learning. Under the French king 
Charles V., who lived from 1364 to 1380 the 
library of Paris contained 910 volumes. You 
can judge then what was the scarcity of 
books in the rest of France. The Euglish, 
who invaded our country in the following 
century, carried off the most important ma- 
nuscripts, and history assures us that the 
Duke of Bedford committed this pilliage with 
much dexterity. King Louis XI. devoted 
himself to repair the loss, but was himself too 
much absorbed by his quarrels with the high 
feudal barons to succeed in this 
terprise. Francis I, surnamed the Father of 
letters, because he loved and endowed the 
professors of the Universities, had about four 
hundrad volumes. Now, the humblest village 
pastor hasmore. Henry 1V. was happier in 
ihis respect than his predecessors. He suc- 
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ceeded in collecting several thousand volumes, 
anu was the first who opened this library to 
the public. But in 1622, that isto say twelve 
years after his death, the royal library con- 
tained still but 6,000 manuseripts and nearly 
10,000 printed books. What feeble begin- 
nings for an establishment which now com- 
prises so vast a number of volumes that it is 
almost impossible to count them! 

Louis XIV, aided by his minis.er, Colbert, 
really created the royal library of Paris. This 
priuce had deplorable vices and faults. But 
he applied himself to protect literature, be- 
cause he viewed it as the most lasting glory 
of his reign, and he spared nothing to jn- 
crease his collection of books. He gave ord- 
ers to all his ambassadors to purchase either 
originals, or Arabie, Turkish, Persian, Chi- 
nese manuscripts. He paid their weight iu 
gold for some rare works. He instructed 
consuis, catholic missionaries, all his agents 


to second him in this generous design. His 
efforts were crowned with full success. 


When he died, he left a library which could 
rival the greatest in Europe. 

‘lhe prosecution of his work was continued 
to the eighteenth century, and the royal libra- 
ry contained about 200,000 volumes in 1798. 
At this last period, it received cousiderable in- 
crease, because the national convention ordered 
that all the books scattered in convents, and 
churches, should be placed in a common de- 


pository. This legislative measure brought, 
ata single stroke, more than 100,000 new 
volumes. But this surfeit of books was at- 


tended with one sad evil: the improbability 
from the mass and confusion of keeping an 
exact catalogue of all these books. ‘To this 
day it is very difflcult to get the works which 
yon ask for, and it has becsme a proverb: you 
can find nothing in the king’s library. 

Napoleon might, amidst his remote conquests, 
have enriched very much 
Paris , but he was too much occupied tn orga- 
nizing his armies to employ his time in lite- 
rary pursuits. The governments of the Res- 
toration and that of Louis Philip have done 


nothing worth mentioning for the increase of 


the Royal library; they have only continued 
lo appropriate, every year from the treasury, 
a considerable sum designed for the purchase 
of new publications which appear out of 
France ; for in France, there is a law require 
ing all authors to place gratuitously two 
copies of their works in the Royal library. 


What is the present number of volumes 
which it contains? The answer tothe ques: 
tion is diffeult. Some say 700,000; others 
1,200,000. ‘This last number is no doubt ex- 
aggerated ; but the firstis not high enough. 
Probably the number of volumes is between 8 
and 900,000. What a vast amount of labor 
from the brain! what an amount of science, 
learning, facts, reasonings, aud also of folly 
and extravagance! How many unknown 
names In this multitude of authors who sleep 
by the side of one another! and how are we 
impressed with the nothingness of human 
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clory ! 
Writers who have exhausted their time, their 
strength in composing books which they judged 
worthy of the regard of posterity; and now 
most of them remato undisturbed on the 
Shelves! Hardly a hundred ora hundred and 
fifty names have acquired a lasting popula- 
rity ; the rest are almost entirely forgotten. 


The royal library is divided into four seeti- 
ons. Manuscripts; 2. Medals; 3. Engrav- 
ings, maps and charts; 4. Printed books. ‘The 
manuscripts are very numerous; they fourm 
80,000 volumes, and contain more than a 
million detached parts. Here are autographs 
of almost all the great men who have done 
honor to France; for example, manuscripts 
of Corneille, Pascal, Moliere, Bossuet, Fene- 
lon, Muntesyuieu, &c. This is the section 
which attracts most the attention of strangers. 


There are remarked in it the prayer books of 


Charies the bald, Louis 1X., Mary Stuart, 
with a great many lite pictures showing 
the patieuce and talent of copyists of the dark 
ages. 

The medals number one hundred and forty 
thousand, of which 80,000 are ancient, and 
60,000 modern. ‘This collection of coins is 
unparalleled in the world. The collections 
of medals of the Roman emperors ts nearly 
complete ; there are pieces which date back 
to the age of the remotest Pharoahis. 

As to engravings, maps and plans, the li- 
brary offers every imaginable resource. It 
lacks only some military maps, which the 
covernment retains in its hands, because they 
muy serve for the defence of the country, or 
the attack of foreign countries. 

The Royal library is kept by four librarians 
called conservators. ‘They are learned men 
who obtain this post as a just reward of their 
labors. They have under therr orders a great 
many clerks, who bring the books to those 
who come tomake researches. ‘These clerks 
are young men of good family and good edu- 
cation. About four hundred persons go every 
day, to spend several hours in the vast halls 
ot the library ; and there are besides one or 
strangers merely to view the 
This establishment is 


two hundred 
collections, in general. 


well conducted, and the offleers discharge 
faithfully their duties. All visitors are re- 


ceived wtih politeness. But as [ have already 
observed, there is disorder in the arrangement 
of the books. The government gives 40,000 
frances a year, to compose 4 eoud catalogue, 
and this work is not yet accomplished. It 
would seem that it presents obstacles almost 
insurmountable, because of the prodigious 
number of volumes. The difileulty is to 
place the books in order of subjects, and yet 
it is the only way to render such a ci italogue 
useful. Readers complain very much of this 
state of things; for out of ten works which 
they call for, they are happy if they get four, 
For the other six they are told the book i is not 
in its place. | 

‘There are in Franee 195 cities which have 
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such establishments, and the whole number 
of volumes they contain 2,600,000. 
these libraries are not frequented by any body, 
They are too exclusively theological or lite- 
rary, because they come fiom suppressed mo- 
nasteries. It would be very useful if the go- 
vernment would form in our small towns 
popular libraries, whicl would serve to diffuse 


a taste for reading, and expand the minds of 


the people. Mr. Guizot thought of it, when 
he was minister of Public Instruction; but 
this laudable plan has not been executed.— 


N. Y. Observer. - X. 


FATTENING ANIMALS. 

There are some rules which may be advan- 
tageously adopted in feeding animals, which 
however obvious they may be, are too often 
passed over neglected. Some of these will be 
specified ; and 

lst. The proportion of Food.—This should 
be so prepared that its nutritive properties 
may be all made available to the use of the 
animal, and not only so, be appropriated with 
the least possible expenditure of muscular 
energy. ‘The ox that ts obliged to wander 
over au acreto get the food he should find on 
two or three square rods; the horse that is 
two or three hours eating the coarse food he 
would swallow in filteeu minutes if the grain 
was ground, or the hay cut as it should be— 
the sheep that spends hours in making its way 
into a turnip, when, if it was sliced, it could 
be eaten in as many minutes—the pig that 
eais raw potatoes or whole corn, when either, 
cooked, could be eaten im one quarter of the 
time—imay indeed fatten, but much less ra- 
pidly than if their food was given them in a 
proper manner. All food should go to a fat- 
tening animal in such a = state, that as little 
time and labor as possible, on the part of the 
animal shell be required in eating. 

2d. The food should be in abundance.— 
From the trme the fattening process com- 
mences, until the animal is slaughtered, he 
should never be without food. Health and 
appetite are best promoted by change of food 
rather than limiting the quantity. The ani- 
mal that is stuffed and starved alternately, 
may have streaked meat, but it will be made 
tuo slowly tor the protit of the owner. 

3d. The food should be given regularly.— 
This is one of the most essential points in 
feeding animals. If gtven irregularly, the 
animal indeed consumes its food, but he soon 
acquires a restless disposition, is disturbed at 
every appearance of his feeder, and is never 
in that quiet state necessary to the taking of 
fat. It is surprising how readily any animal 

acquires regularity of habits in feeding, and 
how soon the influence of this is felt in the im- 
provement of bis constitution. When at the 
reguiar hour ihe pig has bad his pudding, or 
the sheep its turnips, they compose themselves 
to rest, with the consciousness that their di- 
gestion is not to be unseasonably disturbed, 
or their quite broken by unwonted Invitation 
to eat. 
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THE PARROQUET. 


Some of our readers are familiar with these 
gawdy and remarkabie birds, as they abound 
in the southern parts of our country; while 
others have seen them only in cages, kept 
with care in the house during the cold season, 
which would otherwise prove fatal to them. 
As these are birds which never migrate to the 
north, we should be much obliged to any of 
ou: southern readers, who would write some 
account of their habits, which they may have 
opportunity to observe. In return, we will 
endeavor hereafier to repay them, with the 
help of our more northern correspondents, by 
by some interesting particulars of the birds 
which are equally rare in their districts. 
And this is but one of the ways in which we 
hope to promote that common feeling which 
is highly desirable, and beceming to our 
country people, of all ages and descriptions. 

The Perroquet, with several larger birds, 
much resembling each other, belongs to the 
second of the five orders of birds, viz., the 
Pyes, or Pice, and to a division of that genus, 
called the Parrot family. Different writers 
differ somewhat. We will here copy from 


Buffon. 


Birds of the pye kind are distinguished by 
having a beak in some degree resembling a 
wedge, and formed for cleaving: legs short 
and strong; bodies slender and impure; and 
by their subsisting on miscellaneous food, 
Thev generally breed in trees, and the fe- 
males are fed by the males during the season 
of incubation. 

The Parrot Kind. 


In the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, mi- 
nute descriptions is olten necessary for enab- 
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ling us to distinguish between what may be 
useful or injurious, poisonous or salubrious: 
butin the animal, where productions vary only 
by shades of color, which the pencil alone 
can explain, it might be thought superfluous 
to enter into particular details of what lan- 
ouage, at least, can convey no adequate idea 
of. 

Linneus makes forty seven species in the 
beautiful family of parrots, and probably he 
has not described more than one hali of them. 

The distinguishing characters of the parrot 
family, are: that the beak is hooked; that 
the upper mandible is furnished with a 
moveable cere: that the nostrils are situate 
in the base of the beak: that the tongue ts 
fleshy, obtuse, and entire; and that the feet 
are formed for climbing. 

For the sake of distinetion, this genus has 
been divided into maccaws, which are con- 
siderably larger than the rest of the kind, and 
approach the raven in size; cockatoos, Which 
are easily known by their beautiful crests ; 
parrots, properly so called, of a middling 
size, varied plumage, and tails moderately 
long; doris, which are chiefly white; and 
parroguet, the smallest of the genus, and 
yet at the same time furnished with the 
longest tails. 

Its voice more exactly resembles the human 
than that of any other bird, and it is capable 
of numerous modifications which even the 
tones of man cannot reach. 

The facility with which this kind is taught 
to speak, and the degree of memory which it 
possesses, are not a little surprising. A 
srave writer assures us, that one of them 
learned to repeat a whole sonnet from Pe- 
trarch: and Goldsmith asserts that he sawa 
parrot belongivg toa distiller who had suffer- 
ed considerably in his circumstances from an 
informer, his opposite neighbor, that could 
teil bim of his duty. 
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RUTH GLEANING. 


The story of Ruth, we may safely pre- 
sume, ever has, and ever will be, one of 
the favorite narratives to every reader of the 
Bible, as well as one of the most affecting 
and most useful. The struggle of love to 
God and faith in him, against the attach- 
ments of country, and their complete tri- 
umph, are depicted in language so simple 
and natural. and in circumstances so touch. 
ing, that a child needs little or no explana- 
tion, fully to comprehend, and deeply to feel 
the charming story. At the same time, the 
various lessons taught, of the care taken by 
God of the humblest and most unprotected 
and helpless of his creatures, of his faith- 
fulness to his promises, and his power to 
bring joy and prosperity out of sorrow and 
adversity, in his own chosen and best time, 
render it in several points of view a pecu- 
But be- 


side this, the few short chapters of Ruth 


liar part of the sacred volume. 


give hints of a primitive state of society of 
much importance to the siudent of history, 
both sacred and profane. ‘These may be 
examined by opening almost any of the 
commentators upon our shelves, or which 
are so nobly provided for us and our chil- 
dren in the Sabbath-school libraries. 


Among the many highly poetical com- 
positions contained in many of our hymn. 
books, there is none perhaps more affecting, 
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more appropriate and delightful to the heart, 
when exercised by some of its most genu- 
ine emotions, than the well known para- 
phrase, by Montgomery, of Ruth’s Address 
to her Mother-in-law. We hope, for their 
own sakes, that there are none of our rea- 
ders, who are unacquainted with the high 
enjoyments which intimate Christian inter- 
course affords, especially such as is pro- 
moted by social worship, conducted in the 
simple manner happily so extensively prac- 
tised in ourcountry. Thousands, no doubt, 
on reading the following elegant, refined 
and favorite lines, will find that they are 
associated with the humbling yet exalting 
feelings of the Christian assembly. 


People of the living God, 
I have sought the world around ; 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
Peace and comfort no where found. 
Now to you my spirit turns, 
Turns, a fugitive, unblest. 
Brethren, where your altar burns, 
O, receive me to your rest. 
Lonely | no longer roam, 
Like the cloud, the wind, the wave: 
Where you live shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be me grave, 
Mine the God whom you adore 
Your Redeemer shall be mine; 
Earth can hold my soul no more 


Ev’ry idol I resign. 
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THE EAR. 


It is well forus that our organs of hearing 
are so well protected from injury by their po- 
sition. So highly important are they to our 
convenience and enjoyment, and at the same 
time so delicate in their construction, and so 
easily tujured, that, if they were exposed on 
the surface, and guarded only by our ignor- 
ance and carelesspess, how many of us might 
now be suffering from their injury or rniu! 

{t is necessary that our eyes should be ex- 
ternal. If sunken deep in our heads, they 
could not command that hemisphere, which 
we now continually overlook befoie us. And 
the eye has this advautage, which renders it 
more safe in such an exposed situation: it is 
much better able to discover the approach of 
what might injure it. This, added to the 
surrounding prominences of bone, the ever 
ready veil of the evelid) (which moves like 
lightning to intercept the approach even of 
every floating atom,) and the instincuve mo- 
tions of the whole frame, which seems al- 
ways to shrink from, or to oppose any thing 
that threatens the organ, usually preserves 
our organs of sight to the end of our days, 
from all violence. 

The ear consists of three very distinet 
parts: the one placed externally, V, is in- 
tended to collect sounds. This 1s done by re- 
fiecung them towards the centre, and finally, 
after collecting them from all sides, by re- 
peated reflections, throwing them into the 
channel b., which penetrates into the head. 
The external ear is calied the Concha, or 
shell, and somewhat resembles the souch, 
and several other shells, in general appear- 
ance. 

The Concha, says Richerand, and the mea- 
tus anditorius exlernus, (that is the beginning 
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of the channel,) may be compared to an acous- 
tic trumpet, orearn-horn. The Concha con- 
lains several prominences, separated by cor- 
responding depressions. The concave part is 
not wholly turned outward, in those persons 
who have not laid their ears flat against their 
heads by tight bandages; it is turned slightly 
forward ; and this arrangement, favorable to 
the collection of sound, is particularly re- 
markable in savages, whose hearing, it is 
well known, is remarkably delicate. The 
base of the Concha consists of a fibro-cartila- 
ginous substance; thin, elastic, calculated to 
reflect sounds, and to increase their strength 
and intensity, by the vibrations to which it 1s 
liable. The cartilage is covered by a very 
thin skin, uncer which no fat is collected that 
could impair its elasticity. These prominen- 
ces are connected by small muscles, which 
may relax it by drawing the projections toge- 
ther, and thus place it in unison with the 
acute and grave sounds. 


When the sound has entered the passage }, 
it passes through it, anc strikes upon a small 
membrane, siretched across it like a drum- 
head, (near C.,) and which vibrates like one, 
Its names, in both English and Latin, express 
this similarity, viz., ** Ear-dram,” and “ Mem- 
braua tympani.” Behind it is a small cavity, 
containing a curious chain of little bones, D, 
Kk, Ff, which extend inward trom the ear-drum. 

One of these bones resembles a_ stirrup- 
iron, and another a litude hammer. The lat- 
ter, ecalled the Malleus, or mallet, and the 
former, called the siripes, have delicate mus- 
cles, Which move them slightly, or relax and 
tighten the membranes to which they are at- 
tached, and thus fit the ear to receive and to 
hear, with the greatest advantage, and the 
least pain or inconvenience, sounds of alt 
kinds, 


The cavity behind the membrane 1s filled 
with air, which is occasionally changed, by 
the Eustachian tubes, formed for the purpose. 
Severai compartments of the cavity, called the 
Mastoid cells, are also filled with it, and they 
are supposed to extend the effect of vibra- 
lions communicated to it through the mem- 
brane. ‘The nerve C. A. by its mysterious 
influence, conveys the impressions to the 
brain. 

We have perhaps said enough at the pre- 
sent time on this very curious and instructive 
subject, but shall resume it. 
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or the American Panny Magazine, 


A Sketch of the Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexicoe* 


The Conquest of Mexico by Hernando 
Cortes, at the head of a few hundred Span- 
iards, forms one of the most romantic of these 
episodes in history, which give color to the 
saying, that “ Truth is stronger than Fiction.” 


Hernando Cortes was born in Medella, a 
town in the south eastern corner of Estrama- 
dura, a province of Spain, in 1485. His fa- 
ther, Martin Cortes de Mony, was a captain 
of infantry, in moderate circumstances ; and, 
judging from history, both he and his wile 
were much beloved for their excellent quali- 
ties. Atthe age of fourteen Cortes was sent 
to College, his father thinking that he would 
prefer a profession to any other mode of life, 
But this Cortes did not like; and, alter 
spending two years at college, he returned 
home. He was unemployed for a year: but, 
at the end of that time, he declined his in- 
tention of entering the army; and, his pa- 
rents making no objections, he did so. It 
was, however, many years before he saw ac- 
tive service; and, in 1504, he embarked for 
the Island of Hispaniola, where he remained 
for many years, and practised the profession 
of an Agriculturist, till the Governor, Diego 
Velasquez, undertook the subjugation of 
Cuba. Cortes joined this expedition as a 
volunteer, took an active part in all its stir- 
ring events, and so distinguished himself, that 
he acquired great renown. 


After this he remained unemployed till 
1518; when Velasquez determined to send an 
expedition to conquer Mexico, of which coun- 
try he had heard exaggerated accounts, from 
Indians, and others who had visited it, and 
who characterized it as a country abounding 
in gold and other precious metals. He se- 
lected Hernando Cortes as the most suitable 
person to be the commander of the Armada: 
but, after he had conferred the command, he 
changed his mind, and would have recalled 
it, but could not: for Cortes and himself had 
heretofore been the most inveterate enemies. 
Nevertheless, Velasquez knew “ That a mine 





* The writer would remark, that he has 
been indebted, in the compilation of the fol. 
lowing article, to ‘* The Despatches of Cor- 
tes,” edited by Geo, Folsom; De Solis’s Con- 
quest of Mexico, and Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico: books which cannot be too highly 
recommended to our !overs of historical lore. 
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of gold was contained with:n the casket of 
Cortes’ breast ;” and that he possessed qualr 
ties which fitted him more eminently for 
the undertaking, than any other person on 
the islands: and it was on this ground that 
le first bestowed the command. Cortes set 
sail in the same year, 1518, on the 18th of 
November, having under his command se- 
veral sma!l vessels, which were severally 
commanded by Pedro de Alvaredo, Clhris- 
toval de Olid, Alonzo de Avilla, Velasquez 
de Leon and Gonsalvo de Sandoval, all of 
whom took important parts in the conquest. 

He landed in Mexico in the mouth of De- 
cember, and the day following, fought a bat- 
tle with the inhabitants, defeating them with 
much loss. And here may be said to have 
commenced his long career of extraordinary 
success, by which he was enabled to pene- 
trate into the very heart of the empire, with 
but a few hundred Spaniards under his com- 
mand, defeating immense armies of the 
natives, and taking villages, towns and cities 
without number. Montezumna, the emperor 
of Mexico, hearing of the arrival of the 
Spaniards, and having thrown every obstacle 
in his power in their way, at last however 
felt himself compelled to extend an imvita- 
tion to them to visit him in his capital, fear- 
ing that if he did not, they would wrest the 
empire from him by force. Meanwhile Cortes, 
having once begun the conquest, was re- 
solved on its completion; and, to effect this 
purpose, and cut off all hope of escape, he 
eaused the vessels which had brought them 
to the coast to be destroyed, with the ex- 
ception of one of small size.* This perhaps 
is one of the most remarkable passages in 
the life of this extraordinary man. History 
indeed affords examples of a similar expe- 
dient in emergencies: but no where the 
chances of success were so precarious, and 
defeat would have been so disastrous. 

Had he failed, it might well have seemed 
an act of madness! Yet it was the result of 
deliberate calculation. He had set fortune, 
fame, life itself, all upon the cast, and must 
abide the issue. ‘There was no alternative 
in his mind, but to succeed or perish. The 
measure he adopted greatly incfeased the 
chances of success: but, to carry it into ex- 
ecution, in the face of an incensed soldiery, 
was an act of resolution that has few paral- 
lels in history ! 





* Bernal Diaz Hist. of the Conquest. 
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The ery now was;—‘ To Mexico! To 


Mexico” The soldiers forgot their anger, 
and were eager to he led on to conquest. 
The general, however, according to his cus: 
tom, made a short speech to the soldiery be: 
“ He told them they were 
now to embark in earnest, on an enterprise 


fore marching. 


which had been the great object of their de- 
sires; that the blessed Savior would carry 
them victorious, through every battle with 
their enemies! ‘* Indeed,” he added, * this 
assurance must be our stay; for every other 
refuge ix now cut off, but that afforded by the 
providence of God, and your own stout hearts. 
lle ended by comparing their achievements 
to those of the Ancient Romans, in phrases 
of honeyed eloquence far beyond anything I 
can repeat,” says the brave and simples 
hearted Bernal Diaz, who heard them. 


Cortes was indeed master of that eloquence 
which went to the soldiers’ hearts; for their 
sympathies were his, and he shared in that 
romantic spirit, Which belonged to them. 
‘- We are ready to obey you,” they cried, as 
with one voice; ‘* Our fortunes, for better or 
worse, are cast with yours;” and, with these 
words, the litle army, buoyant with high 
hopes, and lofty plans of conquest, set for- 
ward on the march to Mexico, on the 16th 


August, 1519. 


The task was now indeed commenced ; and 
Mon:ezuma, after throwing the most danger- 
ous obstacles in the way of the Spaniards, In 
ihe hope of making them turo back, and 
causing them to fight many severe battles, 
all of which he afterwards denied, though 
ii was proved beyond a doubt, permitted 
them to approach the capital; and, on the 
Sth of November, 1519, they entered it, and 
were kindly received by Montezuma, and ac- 
commodations of a princely character were 


assigned to them for quarters. but the rest- 


—o 


ess spirit of Cortes determined him to 


take possession of the erty; and, in ac- 
complishing this object, he used every means 
within his power. Montezuma was seized 
and made a prisoner, though the Spaniards 
endeavored to impose upon the peeple the 
idea, that he was still their lord and king. 
They thought, by allowing him a show of 
sovernignty, to rule in lis name, until they 
had taken measures for securing their safety. 
and the success of the enterprise. ‘The idea 
of employing a monarch as a tool for the 


yovernment of his own kingdom, if a rare 
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one ta the age of Cortes, is certainly not so 
In ours. 

But the Mexicans, a fierce and warlike 
people, were not disposed to submit tamely to 
tais, and rose up in arms to recover their 
monarch and their freedom. At the solicita- 
however, Montezuma 
endeavored to appease the people, by appear- 
The 
Mexicans, too much incensed to heed him, at 


tion of his enemies, 
ing before them: but it was useless. 


a signal, poured a shower of missiles, upon 
the spot where he stood, one of which proved 
fatal to him, afier he had lingered two or 
three days. 

And here I must pause, to say a few 
words in admiration of this unfortunate mo- 
narch, who had swayed the sceptre with 
such consummate policy and wisdom, and who 
was held in greater revereuce and awe than 
any other prince of his lineage, or any indeed 
who ever sat on a throne in this western 
world. With him may be said to have ter- 
minated the royal line of Aztecs, aad the 
glory to have passed away from the empire, 
Which uuder him had reached the zenith of 
tS prosperity. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE GENERALS IN CAMP. 





The contrast of the two commanding Gen- 
erals, Tavlor and Arista, in the pomp and 
circumstance of war, was characteristic of 
the different institutions under which they 
lived. There was a semi-barbarie spiendor 
associated with Arista’s, aceording with the 
despotism of the Mexican governments, a 
simplicity about that of Taylor’s equally sig- 
nificant of pure Republican institutions. 

The marquee of the commanding Genernl 
of the Mexican forces was bell-shaped, and 
of great size. ‘The material of which it was 
composed, was ornamented by pariit colored 
stripes, giving it a holiday appearance. 
Around it were stationed gaily dressed ofli- 
cers Who ghstened in the sun, and were ever 
ready to pay the most abject respect to their 
chief.—Led horses richly caparisoned slowly 
paced in sight. Proteeting its rear, like con- 
tinued labyrinthian walls, were arranged the 
equipage of the camp. Pack saddles for tive 
hundred mules were tastefully placed for dis- 
play, and their loads near by, heaped up in 
prodigal confusion. ‘To the poor Mexiean 
soldier, bivouacked in the open air, this wealth 
seemed a vision of a fairy land, and iis con- 
ventional possessor, rich beyond their imagin- 
aiton, and powerlul beyond comparison. 

sands of rude musie almost constantly rent 
the air wilh their noisy labor. The furniture 
of the marquee was rich; the costly figured 
Chests of the camp were the ornamental fur- 
hiture; upon their iops reposed in ostentation, 
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he heavy silver service of the table, or the 
elegantly finished “*mayps of the campaign. 
Ia this array, sat the commanding General, 
surrounded by his uumerous statl—his clothes 
of gay colors and laced to vulgar profusion. 
Visits of business were conducted with pomp 
aad needless delays; long lines of officials 
stared and leered, and were impudent or 
cringing, as sulted their purposes best. Mu- 
sit rolled, sabres and muskets rattled, and 
the buzz of inflated greatness and hollow pre- 
lence, was triumphant. 

About a mile above the city of Mata- 
moras, a little distance from the banks of the 
Rio Grande, are to be seen (June Ist.) some 
stunted, ill shaped trees, which bend their 
guarled and almost leafless limbs over a 
group of three or four small tents, only tier. 
eat from those of the common soldier in their 
rear, in this, that they are heterogenously 
disposed of for shade, instead of being ina 
line, regardiess of all else than military pre- 
cision. The plain about is dotted over with 
thousands of tents, before many of which 
were artillery, and groups of men and sol- 
diers; and over some waved in trimaphant 
folds our national flag, giving promise of 
more importance and poimnp, than the little 
knot to which we have particularly alluded. 
We wended our way on towards the dwart- 
ish trees that were distinguished, from being 
afew feet higher than the surrounding brush, 
and for the little group of tents that rested 
beneath them, for they were pointed out as 
marking the Aead-quariers of the command- 
ing General of a triumphant American army. 
Not the slightest token was visible, to mark 
one tent in the group from another, there 
were no sentinels or any military parade pre- 
sent; a chubby sun-burnt child, “ belonging 
to the camp,” was playing near by in the 
grass, temporarily arrested in its wanderings 
by some insect of unusual size that was del- 
ving in the dust. We presented ourselves at 
the opening of one of the tents, before which 
was standing a dragoon’s horse, much used 
by hard service. Upon a camp stool at our 
lefi, sat General ——, in bnsy conversation 
with a hearty looking old gentleman, sitting 
on a box, cushioned with an Arkansas bian- 
ket, dressed in Atiakapas pantaloons anda 
linen roundabout, and remarkable fora bright 
Hashing eye, a high forehead, a farmer look, 
and “rough and ready” appearance. It 1s 
hardly necessary for us to say, that this per- 
sonage was General ‘Taylor, the commanding 
hero of two of the most remarkable batiles 
on record, and the man who, by his firmness 
and decision of character, has shed lustre 
upon the American arms. 

There was no pomp about his tent; a 
couple of rough blue chests served for his 
table, on Which were strown in masterly con- 
fusion a variety of official-looking documents. 
A quiet-looking citizen-dressed personage 
made his appearance upon hearing the sig- 
nificant call of ** Ben,” bearing on a Tin sal- 
ver, a couple of black boitles and shining 
t mblers, arranged around an earthen pitcher 
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(f Rio Grande water. These refreshments 
were deposited upon a stool, and “ we helped 
ourselves,” by invitation. We bore to the 
General a complimentary gift from some of 
his fellow citizens of New Orleans, which he 
declined receiving for the present, giving at 
the same time a short, but “ hard sense” le 
ture, on the impropriety of namitia chil: ire "0 
aud places afier men before they were dead, 
or of his receiving a present for his services 
‘before the campaign, so far as he was con- 
cerned, was finished.”—N. O. T'rop. 
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ORE GON AS Ir IS. 

Description of Oregon written by Rev. 
Mr. Hines, who has iesided in Oregon as a 
Methodist Missionary for many years, and 
has recently returned to this country by 
way of China, 

“ Mr. Hines describes the Oregon Terri- 
tory as bounded Northerly 120 miles by 
Puget Inlet, and from the Eastern termina- 
tion of that Inlet by a ridge of mountains 
which divides the waters of Frazer’s river 
from those which flow into the Columbia— 
said ridge extending ina direction East 
North-Kast to the Rocky Mountains. Ac. 
cording to this definition, the United States 
have got nearly “the whole of Oregon,” 
though thay have stopped a long way short 
of 54.40. “The natura! boundary described 
by Mr. Hines, is the boundary which would 
have resulted from Mr. Calhoun’s able ar- 
gtuiment in support of the American title. ad- 
dressed to the British Minister, Mr. Paken- 
ham. Mr. C. claimed for the U.S. allthe 
country drained by the Oregon or Colum- 
bia river. It is however better to adopt the 

49th parallel, agreeably to the Treaty just 
signed and ratified by the American Go- 
vernment, (and which is sure to be signed 
and ratified by the British Governmen,,) be- 
cause it leaves no chance for future differ- 
ences, and gives us a territory more sym- 
metrical and compact. 

“The Pacific coast which falls to us 
under ‘Treaty, is about 450 miles in length, 
extending from lat. 42 to Cape Flattery at 
the eutrance of Puget Inlet. Alone the 
Inlet we have a ‘water front” of 120 
miles; making a total cf near 6Q0 miles of 
Coast, wit hout in :cluding the gulf which pro- 
jects fr om the East end of Puget Inlet, far 
to the Southward, commenly called Admi- 
ralty Inlet. ‘These two Inlets, the latter of 
which is wholly onrs—contain a plenty of 
harbors, and they are the only good 
harbors we possess on that coast. South of 
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Cape kK) iatte ry, the ou!) y hi iT or whi ela Ship 


can enter is the mouth of Columbia river, 
and that, as all our readers know, is diffi- 
cult of access, and often extremely dan- 


OeLTOUS. 

«The area of surface embraced within 
\merican Oregon as defined bythe Treaty, 
than § 300.000 square 
. or more than six times that of the 
State of New York. The country about 
Puget Sound, which has been generally 
described as an excellent agricultural dis- 
trict, is represented by Mr. Hlines as ex- 
tremely alt hough “level and ex- 
ceedinely beautiful.” Strictly speaking, he 
says, there is no soil. The prairies are 
covered with shingle, or small stones, with 
scarcely any admixture of earth. Indeed 


is probably not less 


ae 
mpeies 


barren, 


there are but few places on this somewhat 
extensive tract. where any thing ean be 
raised. And this. be it. obser ved, is the 


tract, or district, about which two ereat na- 
tions have been disputing 7 these thirty years, 
and for the possession of which thev have 
at times been in imminent danger of ineur- 


ring the direst calamities.—Jour. of Com. 
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Hore atways.—‘ The first question 
which should present itself to you in the 
management of a particular case ts this—Is 
the disease one of which the patient may 
recover, or is not?) ‘There are, indeed, 


many eases In which the patient’s condition 


109 


is so mantfestly hopeless, that it 1s 
ble for you to overlook it. 


1M posst- 
Let me, how- 


ever, caution you that you do not, In any 
instance. arrive too hi: istily at this conclu- 
Sioi. Our knowledge is not so absolute and 


certain as 


well-informed 
roceasionally mistaken on this 
point. [his is true especially with respect 
to the affections of internal organs. — Indivi- 
duals have been to health who 
were supposed to be dying of disease m 


to preve nt even 
nersons beino 


restored 
the 
lanes or mesenteric 
true, 


olands. But it is also 
though to a jeds extent, With respect to 
diseases of paris which are situated exter- 
nally. 1 know females who are now alive 
and well, who were supposed to labor un- 
der fatal mahonant and I 
could mention many eases in which patients 
have recovered of what had been regarded 


SsOmMe disease ; 


as an incurable disease of a joint. [tis a 
good rule in the practice of cur art, as in 


the common aflairs of lite, for us to look on 
the favorable side of the question, as far as 
we can consistently with reason do so. A 
sanguine mind tempered by a good judg» 
ment is the best for a medical practitioner. 
‘Those who from physical causes or habit 
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are of a desponding character, will some- 
times abandon a patient to a speedy death, 
whom another would have preserved alto- 
gether, or for a considerable time.”—Bro- 


die's Lectures. 





Be Quiet.—* There are many diseases 
which, for the most part, undergo a sponta: 
neous cure; and we should abun ays be very 
cautious how, in such cases, we disturb the 
natural process. A prudent physician 
Watches a case of measles and small pox, 
but it is only on some special occasions that 
he ventures to have recourse to any active 
remedies. The surgeon ought to be influ- 
enced by similar views inthe management 
of the cases which come under his care: 
those, especially, in which the patient suf. 
fers from the effects of mechanical injury. 
The animal! system is not like a clock or a 
steam-engine, which, being broken, you 
must send to the clock-maker or engineer to 
mend it, and which cannot be repaired other- 
wise. The living machine, unlike the 
works of human invention, has the power of 
repairing itself; it contains within itself its 
own engineer, who, for the most part, re- 
quires no more hon some very slight assist- 
ance at our bands. We bring the edves of 
a wound into contact, but the vascular union, 
Which constitutes the healing by the first 
intention, is the work of a higher art than 
any that we profess to practice. If this 
mode of union fails, and the wound is to be 
healed by granulations still this is a simple 
fracture, all that we can do Is to place the 
twoends of the bones in a proper position, 
and keepthem init. ‘The process by which 
they are made to unite, so as to be again 
consolidated into one bone, is not under our 
domi.ion and control. ‘These are, it is true, 
examples of slighter and simpler Injury ; 
but even in those in which the jury is me re 
severe and complicated, it is easy for-us to 
interfere to the patient's disadvantage ana 
In fact it may be truly said, that there is, 
on the whole, more harm done by too much 
than there is by too little interference.’ 


Brodie's Lectures. 

Westward !—A covered wagon of extraor- § 
dinary dimensions, with four horses attached, 2 
passed through St. Louis enroute for Wiscon-  ¢ 
sin. Wedid not ascertain whence it came. 5 
There were several persons snugly housed in ? 
it, wuo appeared to have made every arrange- 
ment for support and comlort.—A cooking } 
stove was furnishing suppties and other house- ¢ 
hold ay) ypendages were in readiness to admin-  ¢ 
ister tu all the outward wants and necessities ) 
of the oecupants of the emigrating domicil. — ¢ 
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BUTTER MAKING IN 


Extract of a 


RAL. 


THE WESt?. 
letter in the Prarie Farmer, 
from Mr. G. Vials, of Cook County, lilimots. 
There is much poor butter made in the 
country, but there are many who make it o! 
goat quality the butter of Oranze 


as as 


county, New York, whieh sows that the 
faultis not in the climate or in the grass; 


but there are The country ts 
coumparatively new, and many of us have not 
the conveniences that they have in older set- 
tled places. 


llany reasons, 


A good dry cellar and pure cold water are 
indispensably necessary, and we may Say too, 
that ice Is Very necessary In Warm Weather 
to regulate the cream to the right tempera. 
ture for churning, ‘Then the greatest secret 
is to werk out every particle of the butter- 
milk—then add nothing to it except a suth- 
cient quaatity of salt, (it should be rock salt, 
ground) The firkins should 


be made ol 


white oak, or white ash, free from sap— ) By this time several collected with clubs and ¢ 
or Which is still better, the wild mulberry. axes, and the man Isaac made his escape, ) 
They should be made with two heads, per- 4 with his arm and shoulder dreadfully lacer- 2 
fectly tight, and smooth inside to hold about 2 ated, and his back severely scra.ched, while 
seventy-five or eighty pounds, or about ten § <¢ the panther made for the bayou pursued by 
gallous; and when made of oak or ash thedogs. In the mean time a gun was pro- 
should be soaked, say twenty-four hours, cured, and the animal shot, while engaged in 
with warm water iupregnated a little with a furious hight with the dogs. He measured 
sali, to take out the acid that remains in the eight feet trom the nose to the tip of the tail, 
vak or ash. | believe there is none in the and weighed from 150 to 175 Ibs. The ant 
mulberry. As soon as the butter is ready, mal isthe Cougar, or Puma (Felis concolor.) 
pack it immediately in the firkins, and till it commonly called in this country, the Panther, 
as soon as possible to within about an toch and is the largest and most formidable of the 
and a hait of the head; and head it up and Cat kind in North America. 
hll up the space under the head with krine ‘ _ nade: 

' ' 9 ’ iat @ ] anaes ) , Ss = 
through the head—then stop the hole tight nronens o). = ay eg Em re paar 

7 selves t > K - “hh is : 
with wood of the same kind, and the making a: ‘pre ae nN, Hy ) 7 a “ 
is completed. ‘The next thing is to preserve predentin ty as ~ ihe ee ee 
le unser ls the eeneen. tiendien as largeas itsell. ‘here are 4,04] muscles in 

l find the best way for preserving it is to a caterpillar. Hook discovered 14,000 muir- 
take an empty salt barrel, and put three or rors in the eyes of a drone ; and a effect the 
four inches deep of salt im the bottom—then pr tena ~ . mae 13,000 eee a 
set the firkins in the barrel on the salt—pack oe an ana: oe wade: regraranget 5 as 
salt in the barrel around the firkins till the pouy Of every spider omer ar pre CP 
barrel i fall—then putt exey ie a cold dre ses, pierced witha multitude of imperceptible 

' , , . - ° . . dé } I< me : : y . ‘ <r, . 
cellar and Jet i remain there tll cold wea- te ach “vag fhe. the a of a 
ther, when it will be good and fresh, and fit. ¢ Simgle thread ; all the threads, to the amount 
fur anv market ’ 2 sof 1,000 to each mass, join together, when 

People who have no cellars will find it to they come out, and make thread, with which 
their advantage to pack itin salt in this way, — ¢ the spider spins ns web; so that what we 
as the salt will keep the heat and air ina ‘ calla spider’s thread, consists of more than 
7 v6 : : =e : A : / } ’ , . ’ ‘ . ; 
measure from the firkins; and it is but little 1,000 — pm Br by Race hn 
trouble and no expense. I[f you take a clean microscopes, eee spiders - re pe yoo 

. . . “wr: Si; y ) ‘ ~ ~ 
barrel, the firkins should of course be clean CGR Ce ae ee ee ee 
and new that it took 4,000 of them to equal in magni- 

Gook Co.. Illo., 1846 tude a single hair.-—Selected. 

, ee ee : Q If laboring mea would save 6 centsa day 
Ferocious Attack by a Panther.—Mr. Wil- § it would be $24 a year, equal to a capital of 
liam W. Rice, of Attakapas, has given an 2 $350; how much more pleasure it would al- 
account oft a singular oecurrence Which took ( tord a family, on the sinall sum, to take 2 
place vn the plantauion of his father, Mr. 5 good local paper, and make a selection of 
John Rice, Bayou Sale, on the night of the choice books for a library, which can eater- 
4th instant. At about*nine o’clock, a nesro § tain us on rainy days, when unwell, or of 
man named Isaac, a valuable mechanic be- § winier evenings ! 
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longing to Mr. Henry C. Dwight, of Frank- 


lin, was standing near a cabin in the negro 
quarters, When a large panther came up to 
within a few paces of him Jt was a moon. 
lioht night, and le could sce ihe pander 
crouched ready to spring upon him, He tm- 
mediately commenced retreating towards 
where a number of negroes were collected, 
with his eyes on the animal. After backing 
afew paces, the negro turned to run, when 
the panther sprang upon him from a distance 
of about ten feet. seizing the lett arn, vear 
the shoulder, im the mouth. striking his claws 
into the negro’s” back. The negro was 
thrown down, butimmediately arose partially, 
still in the grasp of the panther, and called 
loudly for assisianee. His eries gathered the 
negroes and dogs, but the paniher held on 
some time, even afier the dogs had seized 
him.—Through the ard of the dogs on wach 
the panther turned, the negro freed binisell 
from the uncomfortable embrace, but the fe- 
rocious animal renewed the attack, spriuiging 


upon and seizing him hy the left shoulder. 
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A VICTORY. 


The joy-bells peal a merry tune 
Along the evening air: 
The erackiing bonfires turn the sky 
All crimson with the glare: 
old music fills the startled streets 
With miurth- Inspiring sound 3 
he gaping cannon’s reddening breath 
W ales thunder-shouts around ; ; 
And thousand joyful voiees ery, 
“ Huzza! Huzza!a Victory !” 


A little oir} stood at the door, 
And with her kitten played ; 

Less wild and frolicsouie than she, 
That rosy pratthing maid. 

Sudden her cheek turns ghastly white ; 
Her eye with fear Is filled, 

And rushing in-of-doo:s, she scfeams— 
“ M y brother Willie's killed - 

And thousand Joyful voices ery, 
« Huzza ! Huzza!a Victory !” 


A mother sat in thoughtful ease, 
A knitting by the fire, 

Plying the needle’s thrifty task 
Witn hands that never tire: 


She tore her few grey hairs, and shriak’d 


“ My jcy on earth is done! 

Oh! who will lay me in my grave Q 
Oh! God! my son! my son! 

And thousand joyful voices cry, 
“Huzza! Huzza ! a Victory ! 


A youthful wife the threshold crossed, 
‘With matron’s treasure blessed ; 

A smiling infant nestling lay 
In slumber at her breast. 

She spoke no word, 
‘The widow’s tale totell; 

Dut likea corpse, all whiie and suff, 
Upon the earth-floor fell.— 

And thousand joyful voiees ery, 
‘“Huzza ! Huzza! a Victory e 


An old weak man, with head of snow, 
And years threescore and ten, 
Looked in upon his eabia-home, 
And anguish seized him then. 
He helped not wile, nor helpless babe, 
Matron, nor little maid: 
One sealding tear, one choking sob— 
He knelt hii down and prayed, 
And thousand joyful voices ery 
“ Huzza! Huzza! a Vietory 
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I am composed of 16 letters. 


My 12, 3, 8, 10, 
My 2, 4, 11 
My 2, 8, te 
My 8, 1 


Was a fovorite ol (zod. 


li2,is a lake in Seotland. 


, 13, 8, 4,8 


i? 


slan aie 


~ 


she heaved no sigh, 


. 6, isa lake in North America, 


isa river in the Rus- 


~~ 


"2 an ~~ a a a If r 


My 12, 6, 7, 10, 2, 14, is that without 
which we cannot be Ne 

My 1,8, 12,5, 2, 9, is a river in Hindostan. 

My whole is the name of a great States- 


man. J. M. P. 
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RECEIPTS. 


For a Fit of Despvonde NEY 5 look on tbe 
eood things which God has given you in this 
world, and at those which he has promised to 
his followers in the next. He who goes into 
his garden to look for cobwebs and spiders, 
no doubt will find chem, while he who looks 
for a flower may return into his house with 
one blooming in his bosom. Referred to 
Psalms 32d. 8 





Cooking Veal, 
BY MISS LESLIE’S ‘‘ SEVENTY FIVE RECEIPTS.’ 
Godiveau.—Take a large piece of fillet of 
veal, free from fat or skin. Mince it small, 
and then pound it in a mortar ull it is a 


smooth paste. Afterwards rub it through a 
cullender or seive. 


Examine all the false theologies of the an- 
cients and moderns; read, in Homer or Hesi- 
od, the religious codes of the Greeks ; study 
those of the Budhists, those of the Brahmins, 
those of the Mahommedans: you will find in 
them not only systems revolting in their views 
of the Deity, but you will there meet the 
grossest errors concerning the material world ; 
their theology will doubtless be revolting to 
you ;_ but naiural philosophy too 
and their astronomy, always bound to their 
religion, will present the most absurd no- 
tions. —Selected. 
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[s published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, t to subseribers rece ving it by 
man, and paying in advanee , sl a year. 


6 sets for $5 

Back numbers can be supplied, 

Postmasters are authorzed to remit money. 

Enclose a One Dollar Bil, without payment of pos- 
nee, and the work will be sent for the year. 

‘The information contained in this work is worth 

more than silver ’— N. y. Ob ses wr. 

“Tt should be in every family in the country.”— 
LN. i Liaptist Recorder. 

The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similar terms. Also many other papers. 

Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 
vertisement for 3 months, will be furnished 
with the work for one year. 
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